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SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 





The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who eee the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes. 
NELSONIANA. 


Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson’ tells us that 
Captain Benjamin Hallowell supplied Lord 
Nelson with a coftin; the wood and iron for 
this were taken from the masts and wreck 
of L’Orient, after the battle of the Nile, 
Aug. 1, 1798, and made on board the Swift- | 
sure. Mrs. Gamlin in ‘ Nelson’s Friend- | 
ships,’ ii. p. 61, states that Lord Nelson 
was buried in this coffin. 

The explosion of L’Orient after burning | 
for thirty-four minutes, has been fully | 
described by W. H. Fitchett, in ‘ Nelson 
and His Captains,’ and we may assume that 
only fragments of masts and spars were 
salved, and that this work took place after 
the fleet had left. We find that about Aug. 
14 the Zealous (Captain Samuel Hood), th« 
Goliath (Captain Thomas Foley), and the 
Swiftsure (Captain Benjamin Hallowell), 
with some frigates are left to cruise off | 
Alexandria. | 
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| of Genealogy,’ 1811. 
'dated Milford, Oct. 21, 1807, having then 


' the “ Port of Hubberston,” which 


63 

Sir Samuel Hood is said to have sawn off 
the truck of L’Orient, and to have presented 
it to Lord Nelson. This item of informa- 


' tion was written by Richard Fenton in his 


‘Pembrokeshire,’ in 1809 or later. This work 
was published ostensibly in 1810, but it 
certainly contains information of a later 
date. 

The next source of information is Miss 
Knight’s ‘ Autobiography,’ I, Ch. ix., 
pp. 146-147 :— 

In the great cabin ... [Foudroyant]. A 
carving in wood of an immense three-coloured 
plume of feathers, which ornamented the cap 


/of the figure [figurehead] of William Tell, 


when the ship so named struck to the Foud- 
royant; [Guillaume Tell struck to Foudroyant 
(Captain Sir Edward Berry) on Mar. 31, 1800] 
four muskets taken on board the San Josef, by 
Nelson, in the battle of Cape St. Vincent, and 
the flagstaff of L’Orient, saved from the flames 
when that ship was blown up in the battle of 
the Nile, formed the chief ornaments in the 
cabin and gave occasion to the following lines, 
which were sung by one of the company to the 
old tune of “‘ Hearts of Oak.’ 

Of these the second verse reads :— 

Behold yonder fragment; ’tis sacred to fame; 

’Midst the waves of old Nile it was saved 

from the flame. 

Mentions of this trophy are made in a 
series of letters written in 1807 by Richard 
Fenton, and published in his ‘ Tour in Quest 
In one of these letters, 


visited the newly built church of St. Kath- 
arine’s, he states :— 

The Font is a vase of Egyptian Porphyry, 
brought to England by Dr. Pocock, near which 


| stands the pinnacle of the topmast of the 


L’Orient, in honour of the great Nelson, &c. 

A year later, when the church was con- 
secrated, Admiral Thomas Foley, presum- 
ably in the absence of the patron, received 


| the Bishop. 


Richard Fenton’s next letter informs us 
that a leaden tablet, inscribed with raised 
Latin words in Greek characters, was 
recovered from a well at Pill Priory* in 
October, 1807. 


* Pill Priory was a cell of Tiron to St. 
Dogmael: to which Abbey it paid tribute 
from its first foundation (1160 or 1170) until 
fhe Reformation. The Founder was Adam de 
Roche, grandson of Godibert, who held lands 
in Roose, 1136. The Priory was dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Budoc: and was situated at 
the head of Hubberston or Priory pill (creek), 
on the north shore of Milford Haven at the 
entrance to which pill until about 1793, stood 
was then 
divided into the town of Milford and village 





' of Haking (now spelt Hakin). 
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Richard Fenton’s literal translation of the | was equal to his valour, he never exclaimed 
tablet was as follows :— —_ ——— Fg bate tee Ae 

When you see the highest mast of the Orient | Ee his course and ending it in vistas 
in the house of God, piously placed there in| permitted him to become an immortal ex. 
honour of the great son of Kleanor ... Nell’s| ample for the heroic Navy of the Unite 
son... &. ; ; re. | Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to 

Is not the highest point of L’Orient’s mast | uphold the honour and Empires of its Soy. 
seen in the new church? | the sea.” 

And his final translation (‘ Tour in Quest | CERTIFIED COPY. 


of Genealogy,’ p. 86) runs: | The above is included within the pages of 
When the Orient’s topmast you | (at the end of the binding of) 
In the house of — <7 view; | THE SIGN. 1907. 
A pious act, in honqur done eee: : 
Of Eleanora’s mighty son; J T. S. GORTER, ; 
Then the Egyptian vase of note Notary Public, Bedford, in 
Shall infants to the cross devote. the — ee 
Within St. Katharine’s Church are two | 17-11-22. en 
leaden tablets bearing inscriptions; a record | Richard Fenton, in his ‘ Pembrokeshire 
nor made of the original (at date) of these, | informs us that the original tablet read:— 
in ihe Parish Messenger for Milford Haven | “he Almighty blessed his conten. wane 
of October, 1899, and again in June, 1907. | ing it in Victory, &., &c. : 
The latter is given :— | 


Unfortunately both the foregoing inscrip. 

June, 1907. | tions have been altered. In one case the 
THE PARISH MESSENGER FOR | missing words ‘‘ in vain ”’ have been inserted, 
MILFORD HAVEN. | by reproducing a_ corrected tablet. In 
RECORDS OF THE PAST. | the other tablet the name of the patron 


el Sea ie E and foundation-stone layer, ‘‘C. F. Greville,” 

The following inscriptions may also be found opens eiciiisbind Yi the . «© Lord N a 
interesting. They may be seen on the pillar | 2#S een replaced by that of ‘‘ Lord Nelson, 
standing near the west entrance :— | whose only known visit to Milford Haven 
The truck of the mainmast L’Orient, CXX | Was August 1—6, 1802, though it is possible 
Guns, blown up in action with the Van- that he again visited Milford when Sir 
guard, LXXVI Guns, was a legacy of Lord) William Hamilton died, for it is not 
Nelson to Emma, Lady Hamilton, who placed ynlikely that he attended his great friend’s 


it here as a record of the Battle of the Nile ¢ ee ar : , : 
and of the institution of its anniversary at | funeral at Slebech (some 18 miles distant), 


Milford, ist of August, MDCCCI, on which | 0” April 19, 1803; indeed, we find a gap in 
day Lord Nelson and Sir William and Lady | his correspondence between the 17th and 
Hamilton, were welcomed by the County of | 23rd of the month. The erasure in the 
hae agge st on ~~ — from a, The | Jatter case is quite distinct, ‘the letters 
first stone of S. Katherine’s hapel was | . i 
laid in the above month and year by C. F having been hammered out, and the new 
Geaviilo. letters stamped in their place on the lead 
This memento “disappeared” from the | tablet. 
Church some 30 or 40 years ago, and its where-| In the Milford Haven Weekly News and 
= —e popes up — — &) County Times, Dec. 7, 1905, the late Mr. 
ew years ago, when it was found among other | res : a 
relics of Lord Nelson in the Royal United Ser- Edwards, Registrar, records ihe , 
vice Institution in Whitehall. Who removed; 1 have seen in the Parish Magazine that 
it, and by what means, will ever remain a/| there is a great mystery attached to the re 
mystery. It can only be regretted that so} moval of the Royal Mast of the L’Orient from 
valuable and interesting a relic should be St. Catherine’s [St. Katharine’s | Church. What. 
allowed to disappear from the town. ever mystery may attach to the propriety of 
The Egyptian Porphery Urn now standing on| the removal, there is none to the actual re 
the south side of the main entrance was origi- | moval. Orders were received by my father 
nally intended as a Font—but it was never| from Colonel Greville*, at that time in Spain, 
used for the Sacrament of Baptism. The Font 
now set into a niche into the south side of the * This Colonel Greville (Hon. Robert Fulke 
Sacrariam to be used as a Piscina was substi-| Greville, Junior, 1800/67), retired from the 
tuted—until it gave place to the handsome| British Army as a Captain (35th Foot) 5th 
Font now standing in the Baptistry. Under- | April, 1833. From August 26, 1835, he served 
neath the Porphery Urn ‘is a tablet with the | as a Major, 1st Lancers (British Auxiliary 
following inscription :— | Legion); he was the only son of Hon. Robert 
“Let those who are baptised at this Font | Fulke Greville and Louisa, Countess of Mans- 
be taught that because Lord Nelson’s piety | field (12 S. xi. 468), and nephew of the Right 
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where he had remained since the time when | 
he got glory, and little pay as Commander | 
of a Cavalry regiment in the Foreign Legion, | 
raised by Sir de Lacy Evans, during the! 
Carlist rebellion, to take the mast away, pack | 
it in a box, and send it to the London address | 
of his agent, all of which was done. 

During recent years the choir-boys were | 
found to be playing with a circular piece ot | 
wood, bored through the centre with a taper- | 
ing hole, one and a sixteenth to one and a | 
quarter inches. The wood is turned with a 
raised half-inch band, two inches broad, | 
with outside circumference of about twenty- 
even inches and a thickness of some four | 
inches; the band is bored on one side witi: | 
sme ten holes at regular intervals. On 
enquiry it is stated that the late choir- 
master always maintained that this object | 
was the top of the old organ stool. Enquiries | 
addressed to various organ-builders have 
failed to confirm this idea; one firm sug- | 
gests that it is the carrier for an _ old- 
fashioned circular bed curtain, the holes | 
being for the hooks to be secured. 

In July of last year the Vicar submitted | 
the object to the Admiralty Librarian, who | 
gave as his opinion (published in the Parish | 
Magazine) that is was a Pomme de girouette | 
(Truck of a Vane), also he states:—‘‘ I 
imagine the holes round the rim were for | 
fixing a metal cap upon it, but am not posi- 
tive about this.”’ 

In consequence of this opinion it has been | 
mounted on a replica of Exhibit 2199 of the 
Royal United Service Museum, which is | 
described as the ‘‘ Main-Royal-Mast-Head | 
of the French Flagship Orient’ in the | 
catalogue, where, after a long account of | 
the ‘‘ conquest,’? as Lord Nelson was pleased 
to call our most glorious sea-fight, the fol- 
lowing official statement is made :— 

This Trophy, which formerly stood in the 
Hall at Merton Place, when Nelson and the 
Hamiltons resided there, was presented by the 
lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The Exhibit represents about two feet of | 
a ship’s mast-head in wood, pierced with x | 
sheave-hole and fitted with a sheave for sail, | 
gantline, or heavy hoist of signal flags. At | 
the top of the wooden portion there is an | 
iron band, to prevent fracture, near which | 
om opposite sides, are fitted two signal | 








Hon. Charles Francis Greville, F.R.S., who 
was the Master builder of Milford, being agent | 
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sheaves, one of which has been broken off. 
Into the top of the mast is fitted a polished 


| gun-metal spindle, about twenty-eight inches 


long and one inch in diameter, the end of 
which is twisted or bent through some 2000 ; 
the point of the spindle has been filed partly 
off, suggesting that the ball or wind-vane 
carrying a pendant has been removed. That 
the Flagship’s name was L’Orient (The 
Orient) and not Orient is manifest by the 
deeply engrave ‘‘ L’Orient ’’ on the spindle. 
It is doubtful if L’Orient carried a fitted 
Royal-mast ; authorities appear to agree that 
the highest section of this combination of 
masts was the top-gallant-mast. 

The replica in St. Katharine’s* Church 
has the spindle straightened, not bent as in 
the original; it was necessary to secure the 
supposed truck to prevent it from slipping 
down the spindle: it stands within the 
church, close to the western door, in the 
same stone recess wherein the original mast- 
head stood, alongside of the Egyptian Red 
Porphyry vase. 

According to the Act of Consecration, the 
patron, Charles Francis Greville, gave, with 
other church effects, a folio Bible and a 
book of Common Prayer, to the Church of 
St. Katharine. These books have had a 
leather label attached to their covers, with 
an inscription thereon, to the effect, that 
they were gifts to the church from Lord 
Nelson. The final figure of the year, prob- 
ably 1807, has been shabbily scratched out. 

No mention is made by any author, so far 


' as can be ascertained, concerning Lord Nel- 


sons connection with the church, other than 
that by Richard Fenton. Lewis’s ‘ Topo- 


| graphical Dictionary’ of 1833 refers to his 


remarks on the practicability of floating the 
whole navv of England safely in the Haven ; 
this had been realized by George Owen in 


1595, when he states in 
A breefe descrincion of the Earledome or 


| Countve of Pembroke. 


Milford Havon the most famouse porte of 
Christendome, 

and explains in his description that :— 
Mylford Hauon is a large and _ spacious 
Harborowe, entringe into the mayneland by 
estimacion xvj miles longe and more, having 





* Possibly St. Katharine’s Church was named 
ofter Sir William Hamilton’s first wife, or 
the name was suggested by William Price, 





and heir to Sir William Hamilton, who in-| Esquire, Master of St. Katherine’s within the 
herited the South Wales property from his! Hamlets of the Tower of London, one of the 
frst wife, Katherine Barlow, and alongside of | Trustees, who endowed the church (then a 
whom he lies buried in Slebech (old) Church, | chavel-of-ease to Stainton, now Steynton, Tem- 
Pembrokeshire. brokeshire). 
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all that space sufficient water to receave shippes 
of CC or CCC tonne and in many places thereof 
the greatest vessell of whatsoever burden that 
saileth on the Seas may salfelye ryde and 
harborowe yt self. (Owen’s Pembrokeshire, 
Part I, pp. 10-11, and Part IT, p. 534). 


In the Milford Haven Weekly News and 
County Times (Dec. 7, 1905), Mr. Edwards 
tells us, referring to Lord Nelson’s visit :— 


the party were welcomed by the County, and 
in memory of the occasion Lord Nelson pre- 
sented a full-length portrait of himself, 
painted by Leonardo di Guzzardi, to the Hotel, 
which from that on has been known as the 
Lord Nelson Hotel. Nelson occupied the room 
known as No. 10, and I have no doubt the 
signature on the window is genuine, the writ- 
ing under the signature could not belong to 
any of either family; there was no descendant 
on either side with those initials at the date 
given. 


The signature on the window referred to 
was the scrawled name of Nrtson, under 
which was written: ‘‘ Milford! Milford! 
Fare thee well in sorrow. L. M.G. 1806.” 
This pane of glass was removed from the 
hotel to London, and is the property of 
the National Provident Society. 


The original picture (portrait of Lord Nelson) 

(is now) at the Board Room of the Admiralty. 
‘ . the Admiralty, however, presented the 
Hotel, in return for the original, with a copy 
painted by Leonardo-di-Abruzzi. This copy 
remained in the Hotel until 1855, when it was 
removed by the owner of the estate, Colonel 
Robert Fulke Greville to his residence, at 
Castle Hall, and in 1862, on the dispersal of 
his effects, became the property of a nephew 
of his [Rev. W. R. Finch-Hatton (1827-1909), 
Rector of Great Weldon, Northants]. 


According to the Christian Globe, August, 
1899, the Rev. W. R. Finch Hatton presented 
a beautiful stained glass window, ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,’ to Great Weldon Church. 


It is recorded in the Parish Messenger for | 


Milford Haven, by an old inhabitant of 
Milford, that this window once belonged to 
Lord Nelson, and that he gave it to Sir 
William Hamilton. Eventually it was sent 
to Milford to be placed in the church of 
St. Katharine, but as the then Vicar would 
not allow it to remain in the church, “on 
the grounds of such a subject being quite 
unfitted, etc.,”” it was once again packed up 
and stowed in the old dockyard until Colone] 
Greville’s effects were disposed of. 

Any further details concerning these Nel- 
soniana will be welcome. ° 


Jonn A. Rupert-Jonzs. 


SIR ANTHONY AUCHER, THE LAST 
ENGLISH MARSHAL OF CALAIS. 
(See ante, p. 43). 

As a military commander,” as well as mn 
naval matters, Sir Anthony had attained 
considerable reputation, so it is not sur. 
prising that in November, 1552, the boy 
King conferred upon him the postt of 
‘* Knight Marshal of the garrison of Calais 
and the governorship of Guisnes,’’ one of the 
most important and responsible offices in the 
gift of the Crown. 

He remained at Calais during the bitter 
and fated winter of 1557-8. No longer a 
courtier in silken attire, adorned with much 
plumage and fringeing, despoiler of monas- 
teries, Vicar of Bray: but standing—like 
his forefathers, men of the Saxon breed— 
back to the wall, sword in hand, face to face 
with the foe. 

It is stated by Lingard and others, that 
Aucher earnestly solicited the Governor, 
Lord Wentworth, for reinforcements, urging 
that the loss of the town must infallibly 
follow that of the fortress. The English 


| garrison consisted of 500 men only, but there 


was ammunition in quantities, huge maga- 
zines, and 300 cannon. Stowe records that 
Sir Anthony performed ‘‘many notable 
deeds of valour’; ‘‘ preferring to die,”’ says 
Holinshead, ‘‘ rather than join those who 
betrayed the city.’ 

Yes, Sir Anthony Aucher, last English 
Marshal of Calais, died at his post, slain 
on the ramparts, fighting to the end in the 
bitter cold of that fatal 9th January. 

Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ so long a favourite 
with country gentlemen—-Sir Roger de 
Coverley always kept one at hand on his 
hall window-seat—says that both Sir 
Anthony and his eldest son John lost their 
lives ‘‘ valiantly defending the town of 
Calais from the French.’ Grafton alsosays 
that they displayed ‘‘ prowess and_ hardy 
courage,’ and were both slain in the field. 

The Frenchman after they had entered the 
castle thought to have entered the towne by 
that waye, but by the prowes and_ hardy 
courage of Sir Anthony Aucher Knighte and 
Marshall of the towne, with his soldiers, they 
were repulsed and driven back again into the 
Castle, and so hard followed after, that out 


* When the Marshal of France visited the 
English Court in 1551 Sir Anthony was_chosen 
to conduct the Frenchman to the King at 
Hampton Court and back again to Dover for 
which he received the sum of £7 11s. for his 
expenses, 

+ Vide ‘ Acts of the Privy Council.’ 














men forced them to close and shut the castle 
gate for their safety, lest it should have been 


son and heir, and a Pursuivant of arms called 
Calice, with divers others to the number of 
three or four score Englishmen, lost their 


lives. 

John Aucher, though mortally wounded, 
did not actually perish with his father, but 
died of his wounds a few weeks afterwards, 
on 27 Feb., 1558,* 

As I have mentioned, Anthony Aucher 
must be looked for in the ranks of England’s 
forgotten worthies. Even Kentish writers, 
sich as John Hutchinson in his ‘ Men of 
Kent and Kentishmen,’ is in respect of this 
notable product of the county of chalk, hop, 
and cherry, quite dumb! The only reference 


its limited scope, merely states that he was 
“an English Military Commander slain at 
Calais.” 

That he was held in considerable esteem 
in his native Kent, as well as at Court, is 
evidenced by the following interesting side- 
light.t The first book ever printed in the 
city of Canterbury was dedicated to him. 
It is a small volume, in black letter, en- 
titled :—— 


Kinges fro Brute to this daye and manye 
notable actes gathered oute of Dyvers chronycles 
fro Wyllyam Conqueroar unto the year of 
Christ a mvettu. Imprynted at Canterbury, 
in Sainct Paules paryshe by Johnan Nychel, 
contaynynge 116 leaves dedicated to Syr 
Anthonie Aucher. 


ment was ever set up to their memory in 
Otterden Church. But in  Bishopsbourne 
Church, near Canterbury, where most of the 
descendants of Edward Aucher (second son 
of Sir Anthony) are buried, may be seen on 
small panels of black and white marble, the 
following inscriptions :— 

1. Anthony Aucher. Knight Marshall of 
Callis, Governor of Guisnes, Master of the 
Jewel-House in the times of Henry 8th, Edward 


* Vide his Father’s Inq. Post Mortem in 
Record Office. 

In February 1550 he had been selected 
to superintend the “ purging ’ of the King’s 
library at Westminster, “ of all superstitious 

kes, masse bookes. legendes, and such like.” 
As “Master of the Jewels” he had charge of 
oe golde or silver garnyture of the same 
00kes 





recovered against them, as it was attempted | 
by Sir Anthony Aucher, who there, with his | 
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the 6th, and Queen Mary, slayen at the loss 
of Callis. 
Afra Cornwallis his wife. 
Edward Aucher their son and Mabell 
Wroth his wife. 

4. Anthony Aucher their sonne and Margaret 
Sandys his wife. 

5. Sir Anthony Aucher their sonne and 


9 
oo) 
Ue 


Hester Collett his wife. 


to him in any of our biographical diction- | 
aries is in Philips’s, which, on account of | 


6. Sir Anthony Aucher, Knighte and Baronet, 
their sonne, and Elizabeth Hatton his wife. 


7. Anthony Aucher their son and Elizabeth 
Bigg his wife. 

All of them, excepting Sir Anthony and 
his wife, are mentioned in the registers as 
having been buried in the Aucher vault 
within the church. It is true the burial 
Registers only commence* in 1571, but if 
Sir Anthony’s body had been brought back 
from Calais and buried there, would not 
some note thereof have been inserted in the 
Register book? Again, assuming that his 
body had been brought over at all, it would 
have been buried at Otterden, as the 
Aucher connection with Bishopsbourne only 
commences with his second son Edward, who 
inherited that Manor under his will. 

In the above list the name of John Aucher 
the eldest son and heir is missing 


‘altogether. There was indeed little proba- 


A Breviate Cronicle contaynyinge all the | 


His burial place and that of his son is | 
ne . | 
uknown. They lie forgotten, and no monu- 


bility, fatally wounded as he was, that he 
would have been brought over to die at home, 
though after the surrender of the town, the 
garrison had liberty to depart—with the 
exception of Lord Wentworth and fifty 
thers. There is no record of his burial at 
Otterden either, so, though the Bishops- 
bourne tablet suggests otherwise, both father 
and son evidently lie in an unknown grave 
in a foreign land—long forgotten—having 
(notwithstanding Holinshead, Grafton, and 
other of the old chroniclers) somehow 
slipped off the steps of the Temple of Fame. 
No doubt the loss of Calais had a great deal 
to do with the oblivion in which their 
memory has fallen—even in their native 
Kent. The names of defenders of lost causes 
do not smell sweet in the nostrils of the 
people, so they are as a rule discreetly for- 
gotten—even in the extraordinary list of 
eminent Kentishmen appended to a well- 
known guide book. 

By his wife Aphra, daughter of William 
Cornwallis, of Brome, Suffolk, and sister 
of Sir John Cornwallis, Steward of the 
Household, temp. Edward VI, Sir Anthony 
ieft four sons: 








* Baptisms and marriages in 1558. 
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1. John, his heir, who married Anne, * 


daughter of Sir William Kellaway of Rod- | 


bourn, Hertfordshire, and Stowford, Devon; 
by whom he left an only daughter 
heiress, born two or three weeks after her 
father’s death as she was found to be aged 
two months at the time of her grandfather’s 
Ing. post. mort., held on May 15 of that 
year. 

2. Edward Aucher of Bishopsbourne, who 
married Mabel,+ daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wrothe, one of the favourite ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ 


of Edward VI, in whose arms the youthful | 


monarch expired.{ His great grandson 
(another Sir Anthony, a notable Royalist) 
was created a baronet by Charles II at the 
Restoration. 


5. Thomas, who ob. s.p. in Scotland and | 


whose will is dated 1564. 

4. William, of Nonington, Kent, 
married Alice, daughter of Sir 
Monins, but also died without issue. . 

Anne Aucher, heiress of Otterden, and the 
numerous lands that went with it, was 
brought up partly in Kent, and partly in 
her mother’s native Devon, where she grew 
up among her mother’s people the Gilberts, 
Raleighs, Grenvilles, Champernouns, and 
other famous West Country families. 

The Princess Elipabeth, long since Queen, 
seems not to have forgotten her promise to 
the grandfather of the youthful heiress :— 


“This your towardness will I so remember | 


that whenever occasion may serve I will 
requite it.” Anne was early taken into 
Gloriana’s service. Unfortunately, the 
Queen, as a sort of reward or prize- 
money for services rendered, bestowed her 
young maid of honour upon Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, the distinguished navigator, anc 
half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Of her married life very little is known. 
But I do not think it could have been a very 
happy one. The wives of enthusiasts are 
seldom happy! and before many years had 
passed Sir Humphrey had sunk all her for 
tune, as well as his own, in his variou: 

* Her sister Laura was the wife of Sir 
Amyas Paulet, whose grandson, another Sir 


Amyas, was famous (or rather, infamovs) as the | 


keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 

+ Her brother Sir Robert Wrothe married 
the Lady Mary daughter of Robert Earl otf 
Leicester and niece of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
her sister Mary Wrothe was the wife of 
Edward Aucher’s cousin, Richard 
Sheriff of Kent in the Armada year. 


Hardres, 


t Agnes Strickland ‘ Bachelor Kings of Eng- | 


land. 


and | 


who | 
Edward | 


schemes for extending discovery and con 
merce. 

Writing to Walsingham in 1581, he says 
‘‘that in consequence of the ill success of 
his various projects he is reduced to utter 
want, subjected to daily arrests and execu. 
tions, and even driven to sell the clothes of 
his wife’s back:’’ Let us hope for the sake 
| of the unfortunate heiress of Sir Anthony's 
fat manors, that he was but using the lan. 
guage of exaggeration, 

Sir Humphrey, with his wild dreams of 
colonization * and sovereignty in the West. 
(ern World, was swallowed up by the 
Atlantic in September, 1583. Anne survived 
him nearly fifty years, dying May 11, 1631, 
and was laid to rest, far away from her 
native Weald, in the Gilbert vault in 
; Churston Ferrers Church. She left several 
sons, who all died without issue, excepting 
Rawleigh, whose descendants still survive 
among the landed gentry of the West. : 


Manors AND Property AcquirED By SR 
AntTHony AvucHER, 1540-1557. 


Liminge: —The Manor of Liminge which 
belonged to the See of Canterbury, was granted 
by the King, together with the advowsons of 
Liminge, Stanford, and Paddlesworth, to Sir 
Anthony Aucher of Otterden, fo hold in chief 
at a rental of £4 7s. 2d. After his death in 

| 1557 it passed to his eldest son, John, and s0 
to his granddaughter Anne, wife of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. The property consisted 
| of the manor and park of Liminge, and 
acres in Elham, Postling, Bethersden, Wood- 
church, and Orleston. It afterwards reverted 
to the Bishopsbourne branch of the Aucher 
family, and was sold by Sir Anthony Aucher 
of Bourne Place soon after the death of 
Charles I. 

Folkestone:—In 1540 Henry VIII devised the 
vicarage and parish church of Folkestone, 
“with all its rights profits and emoluments, 
to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, who assigned his 
interests to Anthony Aucher. But the fee 
remaining with the King. they were granted in 
1551 by Edward VI to Edward, Lord Clinton, 
and afterwards came into the possession of the 
See of Canterbury. , 

Swingfeld:—The (Priory) house and land in 
the parish of Swingfield; which had belonged 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, was 
on the dissolution of the Order in 15412 
granted by Henry VIII to Sir Anthony Aucher 
of Otterden. : 

Bilcherst:— The Manor of Bilcherst in the 
| parish of Hawking was granted in 1542 by 
| Henry VIII to Sir Anthony Aucher. p c 

Higham: —The Manor of Higham, in the 


* As founder of the earliest Settlement 10 
| Newfoundland—England’s first colony—he, @ 
actually give a birth date to the British 
i Empire. 
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parish of Patrixbourne, was sold by — 
Colepeper of Bedgebury in 1543 to Sir Anthony | 
Aucher, whose descendant, Sir Hewitt Aucher, | 
dying in 1726, bequeathed it to his sister Eliza- | 


beth, wife of Thomas Corbett, LL.D. 

Kingston: — The Manor of Kingston, near 
Bridge, was sold by Thomas Colepeper, in 1553, 
to Sir Anthony Aucher. 


| 


| 


Mottenden:—The Manor of Mottenden (Modin.- | 
den) in the parish of Headcorn was granted | 


by Henry VIII in 1545 to Sir Anthony Aucher 
in chief. 

Wildmarsh: — Wildmarsh (or Wolmarsh) in 
the parish of Stone, belonging to the Abbey of 
Faversham, was granted by Henry VIII in 1545 
to Sir Anthony Aucher, from whom it passed 
to his grand-daughter, Anne, 
Humphrey Gilbert. 


| ltassacre, 


wife of Sir) 


Postling :—The Manor of Postling was sold in | 


147 to Sir Anthony Aucher, from whom it 


passed to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who in 1579 | 


sold it. 


Ashford :—The Manor of Ashford was granted 
by Edward VI in 1550 to Thomas Colepeper of 
Bedgebury, and was assigned by him (without 
licence from the King) to Sir Anthony Aucher. 


Plumjord: — The estate of Plumford in the | 


parish of Ospringe belonged to St. Stephen’s, 


Westminster, and was granted by Edward VI | 


in 1547 to Sir Anthony Aucher. 
Cobham :—A message and four acres in Cob- 


ham were granted by Henry VIII in 1547 to Sir | 


Anthony Aucher, to be held in chief. 


Statisfiell: — The Manor of Statisfield was 
bought by Sir Anthony Aucher of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger (temp. Edward VI). 


Badlesmere:—The Manor of Badlesmere, with 
2,000 acres in Badlesmere, Sheldwich, Selling, 
Chelloch, Throwley, and Levelland, was bought 
by Sir Anthony Aucher in 1549 of Sir Robert 
Southwell, Master of the Rolls to Henry VIII. 
Sir Anthony’s grand-daughter, Anne, carried 
it by marriage to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
sold it in 1581 to Sir Michael Sondes of Throw- 
ley, from whom it descended to the present 
Earl Sondes. 

Old Surrenden alias Bethersden:—This Manor 
belonged to the College of Wye, and at the 
suppression of the religious houses was granted 
by Henry VIII to Sir Maurice Dennys, Captain 
Begg who in 1549 sold it to Sir Anthony 

ucher. 


East Hall or Easthall.— East Hall 
parish of Murston was in_ 1552 bought 
Christopher Hales by Sir Anthony Aucher. 


of 


| selves and of the 


69 
Ss. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD, 

2.—CROMWELL IN LRELAND (continued). 

(f). Zhe Massacre of Weaford. 

As in the case of Drogheda, the victims 
of Cromweil’s massacre at Wextord were 
jrish and Catholics. All contemporary 
accounts agree that ‘‘ there was more sparing 
of the soldiers’? at Wextord than at 
Drogheda. 4 shalt confine myself vo two 
statements by S. RK. Gardiner about this 
The first is a syncopated quota- 
tion. 

In 1834 Peter Gale published his book 
entitled ‘An Inquiry into the Ancient Cor- 
porate System of Ireland,’ etc. 1 need 
hardly point out that this is not the sort of 
book that would be readily acessible as a 
work of reference. Gale, nowever, printed 
in the Appendices to his book, a petition to 
Charles 11, from the surviving inhabitants 
of the massacre of Wexford (pp. cxxiv to 
CXXvii). This was taken from the State 
Papers of the times and, upon the publica- 
tion in the year 1905 (after Gardiner had 
published his ‘ History’) of the Calendar 
of State Papers, Irish Series, 1660-1662, 
the petition was described on pp. 335 and 
336. The petitioners ask, an behalf of them- 
‘“chiidren, heirs and 
widows ’’ of those murdered by Cromwell, 
for restoration of their estates. The sum- 
mary of the petition in the Calendar sets 
out a quotation from it, saying that Crom- 
well, ‘‘ having upon the taking of Drogheda 
put all the inhabitants and soldiers to the 
sword, that the example thereof might 
strike a terror into the inhabitants of other 
towns,’’ wrote to themselves to yield. Wh'« 
they refused to do. The summary in the 


| Irish Calendar then proceeds to describe the 


in the | 


| children ”’ to 


Riasel! :—Twenty-four acres known as Rigsell | 


in the parish of Statisfield, belonging to the 


Priory of Leeds, were held by Sir Anthony | 


Aucher in 1558, and by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
In 1574, 

Roilys:—A part of the Manor of Dyve Court, 
nown as Rollys, was at one time held by Sir 
Anthony Auchei. 


C. J. Bruce-ANGIER. 


petition (without any more quotations) 
inaccurately, and after saying that Crom- 
well entered the town on Oct. 9, 1649, pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ the Governor and 1,500 men (sic) 
lost their lives, and the property of the 
inhabitants became pillage to the soldiers.”’ 

If this summary had added ‘‘ women and 
‘“men”’ in this passage, there 
would not be the same objection :to it as 
there is at present. I therefore set out the 
original passage, in which the petitioners 


| enumerate their own losses and do not enum- 


erate the number of soldiers killed. The 
punctuation is that of the original petition. 


| Cromwell, they say, did 


soe powerfully assault them that he entered 
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the Towne and mn man, woman — child to | the year 1710. And on no occasion was aly 


a very few to the sword, where among the rest, | denial fortiicoming. 


the said Governor lost his life, and others of 
the soldiers, and inhabitants to the number of 
fiifteene hundred persons, and besides, the 
whole stock and fortune of the 
to an inestimable value became pillage and 
booty to the said Usurper and his soldiers. 

This document is in the ‘State Papers, 
Irish Series, Chas. 11, Vol. 307,’ and is 
‘“No. 65” in that volume. But, with the 
exception of the omission of the comma 
after ‘‘soldiers’’ in the passage set out, 
Gales’s transcript is quite accurate, and 
the meaning of the document is quite clear; 
there is no absurdity and still less any con- 
tradiction in terms in it. But sCromwell 
wrote that he had killed two thousand in all 
at Wexford, and Gardiner had denied the 
tradition of a massacre of the inhabitants. 
So Gardiner quotes this petition as follows: 

After asserting that Cromwell put “ man, 
woman and child to a very few to the sword,” 
the petitioners estimate the loss of life of ** the 
soldiers and inhabitants” at 1,500. It is 
obvious that it this figure is correct the whole 
population, ‘ 
have been killed. 

Lastly, it was well known that Cromwell 
butchered some hundreds of women at Wex- 
ford—who took refuge at the Market Cross 
of the town. 
at St. Peter’s Church in Drogheda, 
Gardiner, of course, denies it. 


“The legend of the two or three hundred 
women killed round the cross need not be 


and 


taken seriously,’’ wrote he. “It first 
appears in a volume published in 1763” 
(i.e., in the Abbé Macgeogehan’s ‘ Histoire 
d’Irlande,’ which contains no _ reference 
notes). 

Of course this would be a_ perfectly 


reasonable objection to make if it were true, 
but it is not true. 
before the Abbé Macgeogehan, within the 
lives of most of the actors in the tragedy, 
in the year 1663, and just fourteen years 


Exactly a hundred years | 
* | formance, and also for references to 


In lieu of giving another lengthy biblio- 


| graphy about the massacre of Wexiord, | 


inhabitants | 


wish to draw attention to an important 
tract, not easily found, but which is cata- 
logued under the initials of its writer, 
“RR. S.’? at the British Museum. This 


| tract is entitled ‘ A Collection of some of 


“man, woman and child,” cannot | 


The incident is similar to that | 


after the event, the second edition of Heath’s | 


‘Flagellum,’ a life of Cromwell, appeared 
with this story init, Every oneof the subse- 
quent editions also contained it. Sir Thomas 
May, M.P.’s 
published in 1682 (three editions), also con- 
tained it. So did other tracts. I do not 


‘ Arbitrary Government,’ first | 


know whether any version earlier than 1663 | 


was printed, but at least twenty editions of 


| of the M.C.C. by 85 runs. 


the story in the two versions already noticed | 


and in another tract, entitled 


appeared before 


and Growth of Fanaticism,’ 


‘The Rise | 


the murthers and massacres committed on 
the Irish in Ireland since the 2dérd of 
October, 1641, etc.’ The tract answered by 
this, as well as part of this tract, was 
appended to one of the editions of Claren- 
don’s ‘ History of the Irish Rebellion,’ but 
the omissions were more important than the 
portion printed. The tract has very little 
to say about Drogheda and Wexford, but a 
good deal about other outrages, carried out 
largely by Hewson’s Lt.-Col, Axtell, who 
was responsible for the murders at the Mill 
Mount, Drogheda. It is the only defence 
ever put forward in the form of a pamphlet, 
for the Trish. 
Historian, 


(To be continued). 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


PERFORMANCES Or ‘ TrtTus ANDRONICUS.’ 
—At 10 S. ii. 366, mention is made by Mr. 
Browntne of a Mr. Pickford who saw a 
performance of ‘ Titus Andronicus’ at Dub- 
lin during the season of 1855-6. I should be 
grateful for any information about this per 
any 
Dublin papers giving an account of it, 

At p. 299 of the same volume mention is 
made of a picture of Mrs. Wells as Lavinia 
in this play. Where and during what years 
did she play this réle? Has the picture 
ever been published ? 

M. C. Lintarcom. 


“* Qurincemrnus.”—-Last year the 1st XI 
of the Whitgift Grammar School finished a 
very successful season by defeating an XI 
The victory was 
largely due to the bowling of J. W. Harri- 
son, who took 9 wickets for 31 runs. captur- 
ing the last 5 wickets of the M.C.C. in one 
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For this feat he was presented with the bali, 
inscribed: ‘‘Quingeminum occidit mon- 
strum.” (The Whitgiftian, xl, 90, 102). 

At the O.W. dinner, held at the Café 
Monico last January, the Head Master told 
us that he was responsible for the inscrip- 
tion, but that he had since found that 
“ quingeminus’”’ was not a recognised Latin 
word, although ‘‘tergeminus”’ (or “‘ tri- 
geminus ’’—I forget which form he used) was 
well known; from which he 
deduced that the Romans were acquainted 
only with the hat trick! 

It has occurred to me that ‘‘ quingem- 
inus,”’ even though unknown in classical 
Latin, may be found somewhere in later 
writers, and I venture to ask for informa- 
tion. If this particular monster lurks any- 
where in the Latin jungle (stabula alta 
ferarum), I feel sure that Proressor Brensty 
will know its lair. 

G. H. Waurre. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Bishop or Bato and Wexts, 1703.—In 
the great storm of Nov. 26, 27, 1703, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife 
were killed in the Palace at Wells, by a 
falling chimney. Who was this Bishop ? 

B. W. 


CONFRATERNITY OF Our Lapy or THE Dry 
Tree.—I should be much obliged if amy 
reader could give me any information about 
this Confraternity, in the Church of the 
Grey Friars, Bruges. Gerard David became 
a member in 1508, 

M. R. B. 


Proa 1n St. James’s Park, temp. QuEEN 
Anne.—In Woodes Rogers’s ‘ Cruise round 
the World,’ describing the Proa of 
Ladrone Islands, he speaks of bringing home 
a specimen to place on the water in St. 
James’s Park. 

I should be much obliged if any corres- 
pondent can say whether there is any allu- 
sion to this being done, in the literature of 
Queen Anne’s time. 

C. W. Smita. 


Tue First ‘‘ W.A.A.C.’s ’’?—On August 2, 
1803. The Times states: ‘‘It has been pro- 
posed to raise a Corps of Ladies in the pre- 
sent exigency of the country: and_ the 
Duchess of Gordon, it is said, has offered to 
command it. The names of the other ladies 


over, and accomplishing the hat _ trick. 
| days.” 


ingeniously | 


the | 


we hope to mention in the course of a few 
Did anything come of this pro- 
posal ? 

J. M. Butiocu. 


Burns 1n Epinsureu.—In 1867, G. J. 
Edgar painted a picture of Burns’s recep- 
tion in Edinburgh. Where is the original ? 
It seems to have been reproduced (9in. x 
Sin.). Who did the reproduction ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


CHRISTOPHER Mitton: Descenpants.—Is 
there any family living which claims and 


| proves descent from Sir Christopher Milton, 


brother of the poet, John Milton? A tradi- 
tion in my mother’s family has it that 
Martha Milton, who married Chamberlain 
Mole at Braughing, Herts, in 1788, was a 
descendant of Sir Christopher, and I am 


| anxious to substantiate this. 


H. N. CHAMBERLAIN BROTHERS. 


Patiapius: Lire or St. Jonn Curysos- 
tom.—Is there any English (or French) edi- 
tion of Palladius ‘ Dialogus Historicus... 
de vita et conversatione beati Joannis Chry- 
sostomi,’ with introduction and notes—and 
has this work been, within recent years, 
translated into English (or French) ? 

c. A 


CHAVEL’p Butets. — In 1680, Richard 
Pearson (not to be confounded with John, 
the bishop) was Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane. On March 16 he preached 
before the Lord Mayor (Tulse) and_ the 
Aldermen, on the Study of Quietness; and 
he said: 

As long as Men are suffered still to make use 
of the same Chavel’d Bullets, the like Poysoned 
unlawful Weapons, there can be no Hopes of 
securing any lasting Peace (p. 11). 

The Yorkshire Glossaries, 1796 and 1855, 
give ‘‘ to chew imperfectly.’? The‘ N. E. D.’ 
furnishes no nearer instances of Chavel as a 
transitive verb. In what sense could bullets 


‘be thus treated ? 


RicuarD H. THorntTon. 


‘**Mowanay,” ‘‘ Linzay.’’—Two words in 
common use throughout Cornwall do not 
appear in the ‘ Oxford Concise Dictionary ’: 
Mowhay (mow pronounced like bough), and 
Linhay (pronounced like guinea), The 
former word means the enclosure where the 
hay is stacked, the latter a shed in the stack- 
yard used for storage of wood, coals, etc. 
Can any one tell me the derivation of these 
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words ? 
peculiar to Cornwall. 
ConrNvUBIA. 

(“ Linhay ” is in ‘N.E.D.’ with definition: 
“A shed or other farm building open in front, 
usually with a lean-to roof’? and with quotation 
from 1695, 1768, 1800, 1837, 1864, 1893. t is said 
to_be ‘of obscure origin but perhaps related to 
OE. hlinian=lean (v.); and is given as “S. W. 
Dial.” The ‘ E.D.D.’ records it from Irel., Brks., 
Dor., Som., Dev., Cor. 

** Mowhay ” is in the ‘E.D.D.’ (Dev., Cor.) 
with forms “ mowie” Cor. and “mowy ” and 
““muffy ” Dev. and meaning a stackyard]. 

INSCRIPTION AT NOVILLE, VILLENEUVE,— 
Can someone explain the history and mean- 
ing of the following inscription on a tablet 
in the Church at Noville, near Villeneuve, 
Lake of Geneva? It seems to be in a bad 
state of preservation, and cement used to 
repair it: 


TOBIAS LAUB . AV 
Cc GEORGII 
cL IBID MEDICI . F 
DD ZOBELIORUM 

ROSCHAM 

PRAEF 
IN CHR PIE OBIIT 
IV MAII AN MDCXXX 

a. 7° E: 


Below is a shield with a stag rampant. 
(Rev.) C. H. Grreritu. 

St. Michael’s: Vicarage, Folkestone. 

“Yuck! ’’ as a Susstitute ror ‘“ Hur- 
RAH.’’—“‘ Yuck ”’ is a dialect word which 
has mystified successive generations of 
students, and still remains unidentified. Is 
it a lingering remains of pagan ceremonial, 
an early sacrificial term, part of the vocab- 
ulary of the Druids, a war cry, or merely 


I do not suppose that they ate | 


” 


for our town!’’ and the Bilsdale people, 


| “Yuck for our deeall!’’ evidently the same 


as ‘‘Hurrah for our town’”’ and ‘‘ Hurrah 


' for our dale.’’ 


a colloquial expression of satisfaction at the | 


consummation of an undertaking? In his 
published ‘ Yorkshire Glessary’ (Rapp and 


Sons, Saltburn) my late father has the fol- | alk,” glossary, gives ‘ Yuk: a hook; also 


lowing note :— 

A curious usage is attached to this word. 
At any social gathering in Cleveland dales, 
when those assembled have grown excited, 


someone will shout: “ Yuck for oor deeal,” to | 


which another will instantly reply: “ Yuck for 
Castleton,” or “ Yuck for —— ” (mentioning 
his own locality). I fancy in days past it 


would be given as a challenge; it now carries | 
with it the sense of “to cheer.”’ or “ here’s to | 4 
| (as a person or beast when itching); (3) to 


our dale.” 

Geo. Markham Tweddell also admits that 
he does not know the origin or special mean- 
ing of this word; but it is used very much 
like ‘‘ Hurrah.’’ 


at a dance will exclaim when excited ‘* Yuck 


Thus the Staithes people | 


We find the word used in a letter ad- 
dressed by certain parishioners to the Vicar 
of Grinton (Yorks) in 1821, in which excep- 
tion is being taken to the ‘‘Mell’”’ (i.e. har. 
vest) supper customs then still in vogue; 
“At these gatherings we find that ‘ yucking’ 
songs are always sung, which oft lead to 
fighting and brawling.’’ 

‘* Florence Cleveland’? (Mrs. G. M. Twed- 
dell) in referring to these same _ post-har- 
vest celebrations (themselves a_ relic of 
paganism, but possibly marked by more real 
rejoicing that the harvest festivals of to-day) 
says: 

Beeath awd an’ young wad hev a dance 

Till they gat tired weel, 

They’d crack their fingers an’ cry ‘ yuck’! 

As they ran t’country reel. 

We have all heard the Scots unspellable 
exclamation during dancing—are the twain 
allied? Professor Wright, in his ‘ Provin- 
cial Dictionary,’ give ‘“‘ Yuck”’ as: ‘To 
snatch, or drag with great force, or jerk, to 
beat, or to itch (all Lincolnshire); to rub, 
to scratch ; to prick (North).”’ 

Other glossaries of Lincolnshire and Cum- 
berland folk-speech agree with these defini- 
tions, but none refers to the peculiar York- 
shire significance. One hears the word fre- 
quently in the sense of a blow, or blows: 
‘‘Ah’ll gi’e tha a good yuckin’ if thoo dizzn’t 
mahnd what thoo’s efther,’’? also ‘‘ Deean’t 
horry them beeasts through them _yat- 
steeads or we s’all be hevin’ some on ’em wi’ 
yucked hips.’”’ Now a ‘‘ yucked hip” (or 
to ‘‘ yuck ’’ a hip) refers to the displacement 
of the protruding angular bone by sudden 
collision with a gate-post, door-jamb, skel- 
beast, etc. Morris, in his ‘ Yorkshire Folk 


the top of the femoral bone.’’ A horse 
badly marked with the rowells of spurs 1s 
said to have been ‘‘ yucked ’’: ‘‘Thoo must 
’a’e been yuckin’ on him despert; what 


thoo’s drawn bleead iv ivver sa monny 
pleeaces.”’ 
It is difficult to see any connection 


between Yuck: (1) the itch; (2) to run rub 


and (4) a cry of battle, 
encouragement to a champion, and_ the 
synonym for “‘ hurrah.’’ It would be inter- 
esting to know if this word, or any similar 
term used to cover any or all of these sev- 


strike, or beat; 
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Pople, F eral meanings is to be found eisewhere in . a Staple (O.E. Stapoi) or post, as in 
Same f England; aiso it any reader has any views stupolwege, a road pointea with posts / 
urrah regarding ‘‘ yuck’? here dealt with. | tis, urst of ail, perhaps needtul to recol- 
J. Fairrax-BiakesoroucH. | lect that many ‘boundary farms presumably 
ad- Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. became called Stapleton and Stepelton ere 
View BacoN or Istz or MaN.—1s there a branch | hd nay — ‘parish — = 
ee P- | of the Norfoik family of Bacon traceable to pln r agate ong i a ae —. 
' oe: the Isle of Man? Wanted, marriage of | pon se al ‘Stenie pe: oo ‘e 1 rt pp ° 
gue: | Elizabeth Richardson to Anthony Bacon. Be : it lle yn cig ie Ain iid 
<ing 2h Com easy one in pronunciation, and one easier 
ad to Viechommstend Pies, Recs. ‘| made in certain counties than in others. 
é é Moreover, the surviving presence of a fair 
'wed- SOMERVILLE Famity.—Where can I see a steeple might obliterate remembrance even 
-har- | complete pedigree shewing the descendants of a vanished local Market of the Staple, or 
¢ of | of this family from Sir John Somerville, | a lost, though Saxon, boundary-pillar. 
ereal | Kt., who, in 1306, married a daughter of Nevertheless, with care it may be possible 
-day) | the family of Douglas of Loudon-hill, and and interesting in some instances to recap- 
got with her the lands of Carnwath ? ture the source of the attributive Steeple. 
ce : JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, Let us take the case of another Oxfordshire 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. place-name, Steeple Barton. 
nok"! Tuames Locxs.—When, and by whom, | If we turn to Feudal Aids we shall at 
lable | Were locks on the Thames first constructed? | once see that for three centuries this manor 
cdl J. Lanprear Lucas. was never described as “‘ Steeple,’ but as 
“a REFERENCE WANtTED:—The saying: ‘‘ He who Great Barton, or Barton Rede, or Ede. On 
“1 would be saved must be of good heart on every the other hand, we are informed by the older 
kt occasion”? has been quoted to me as coming Guides that the Manor house was built in 
» © | from the “ Christian ascetics of the desert.” 1524 by John Dormer, a merchant of the 
rub, | Does anyone recognise it? Where is it re-| Staple, and that the Arms of the Guild (?) 
corded, and what are the origina. words? of the Staple decorate the walls of the court. 
a FREGRINUS. Tf this is the case we may conclude that 
; i Steeple Barton, though possessing a Decor- 
a > Replies ated church, was certainly not called so owing 
big hs ‘to its tower; hut owing to the manorial 
ssc CAMBRIDGESHIRE PLACE-NAMES: | owner and benefactor having been a_ mer- 
a STEEPLE MORDEN AND GUILDEN | chant of the Staple. ; 
_ MORDEN. In the case of Steeple Morden (Co. 
Repo" (12 S. xii. 451; 13 S. i. 32). | we ) ig -rieayet page red “a consider- 
oe - . ably ante-dates even Henry moreover, 
(or Both these places owe their prenomina | it tallies with the period when Early English 
ment | not to manorial family-names, but to| cheankes ‘wee Sehn leond woe Wes 
dden | the far-back local need of differentiation. + — H g babiliti ss tl 
i the twentil tury (1166) the two | towers. ence, probabilities greatly seem 
skel n e enfth century ( e oO | 
x ae to favour (from what the late Vicar wrote 
Folk manors of Mordune were not  distin-| 
iad te tt “aL... | you), the attribution in this case to an early 
also guished in the Returns save by ‘their |” mS ; 
ae : 2 and far-visible steeple. It is also of interest 
rorse | Values and their owners’ names; yet, but | be five 
: f : a |to note that the early forms of the name 
rs is orty years later, we find Gildemordune fully | (as given above) point to the Dun or down or 
—_ — later (1262), Gildemordun ; and ‘sloping ridge, rather than to the Den or 
W at —— difficult to get away from O.E. |dene: which are likewise constantly con- 
ei yld: guild, in this example. | fused by the former scribes, as well as later 
Steeple Morden may have been so called ‘by the ‘maps of to-day. “ Dun(e)”  evi- 
‘tion for precisely the same reason of differencing | dently is the correct form. 
B it from neighbouring manors, as was Steeple) With regard to Guild, an excellent piece 
be Aston (Co, Oxon.) or Steeple Langeford | of evidence as to the connection with a local 
er (Co. Wilts): but the  uestion ar.ses at once | « ‘ objective’ is afforded by ‘The Burford 
the | —was this distinction due (1) to the Steeple Recards » (R. H. Gretton) where we find 
me (M.E. Stépel) or tower of the Church? or | the right of levying Toll by the discreet men 
vaste (2) to the market associations of the man- | of Burford on all merchandise passing over 
sev- orial vill; or last (3) to a boundary marked | their bridge, for sale: that is, it was trans- 
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acted by a chosen group of the burgesses; and 
there were also certain lands set apart called 
‘* Bridge-lands,’’? for its maintenance. The 
ford there bore the name of ‘‘ Guildenford ”’ 
(cf. pp. 168, 344, 623): ‘* Geldenford.’”? But 
here another easy confusion has taken place 
between O.E. Gield, Geld, tribute or toll, 
and O.K. Gild: a fraternity. What Edward 
II granted for the bridge (and ford) was 
Geld. But, as Burford possessed a_ Gild- 
merchant, the Guild might be credited with 
having given name to the ford. 

At Cirencester, where there was no Gild- 
merchant, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; yet there was a ‘‘ Gildenbrigge ”’ 
over the river Churn; but, although evi- 
dence is yet unforthcoming as to its upkeep 
or origin, we may quite safely attribute it to 
the same Geld, or exacted toll. The term 
was once far more common in place-names 
than it now is. There was a ‘‘ Gildemor- 
ton’’ near Lutterworth (Co. Leic.), and 
another ‘‘ Gildein morton ’”? in Co. North- 
ants. 

Sr. Crarr BappEtey. 


THE EAGLE STONE. 
(12 S. xii. 189, 236; 13 S. i.-52). 


In their translation of Pliny, bk. xxxvi., 
ch. 39, Bostock and Riley note :— 
Aétites or eagle stone is .... 
mass of clay iron-stone. 
within, and sometimes 
stone, or a little water, or some mineral dust. 

Also they remark on bk. x., ch. 4:— 

It is not impossible that pieces of aétites, 
or ferruginous geodes, may have been found 
in an eagle’s nest. 

Now, about three miles north of my resi- 
dence there stands the so-called Cave-Hill 
(Iwayasan), with a naturally formed recess 
near its top, in which an image of the 
Buddhist deity Kwannon (Avalékités’vara) 
is enshrined, constituting it a sanctuary 
much resorted to with supplications for 
cures and alleviations. The rocky walls 
both inside and adjoining the grotto are 
naturally fashioned into rows of _ ledges, 
apparently very fit for the eagle’s nestling, 


Sometimes it is hollow 
it encloses another 


a globular | 
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visitors. Should some eagles inhabit such a 
site,—which occurrence here is by no means 
impossible, since, even nowadays, eagles are 
seen occasionally in this  vicinity,—there 
might be found now and then some of the 
ellipsoid stones in their nests, whence it 
would result that the eagle becomes credited 
with the knowledge of the magical law of 
sympathy, which presupposes the bird to be 
intelligent enough to compare the stone to 
the egg containing the foetus. Indeed, such 
seems actually to have been the case with 
the old Greeks, who thus first called it 
aétites or eagle stone. 

That it was not necessary for a people to 
look into the eagle’s nest to discover the 
alleged virtue of eagle stones is well illus- 
trated by the Chinese, who as well esteem 
them as an infallible echolic, but possess no 
story whatever connecting them with the 
eagle. They perceived their peculiar con- 
formation, and fancied them powerfully to 
influence the pregnant woman, just as they 
found another useful ecbolic in the oat, 
because of its grains growing and falling so 
easily; and the Zuiii woman swallows a raw 
bean during labour—just as it slips down 


‘ with ease, the delivery will be easy, while 


the Koita tribe in British New Guinea 
plant in a garden a stone shaped like a 
seed yam, to cause the yams to produce a 
good crop, and the Banks Islanders do the 
same practice with a piece of coral stone, 
surprisingly like to a bread-fruit (Li Shi- 
Chin, op. cit., tom. x; Wu Ki-Shun, ‘ Chih- 
wuh-ming-shih-tu-kau,’ nineteenth  cent., 
Japanese edition, 1883, tom. i., fol. 163; 
EK. C. Parsons, ‘Mothers and Children at 
Zuni, New Mexico,’ Man, November, 1919, 
Burne, ‘The Handbook of Folk- 
1914, ,P. 24;  Codrington’s ‘The 


lore,’ 
1891, pp. 119, 183). When 


Melanesians,’ 


such a secret virtue is once assigned to eagle 


stones, other cognate virtues, such as to 
warm the ngs, to preserve the young from 
destruction, to bring love between the man 
and his wife, etc., would accrue to it sooner 
or later. Thus, the Chinese hold the eagle 


| stone according to their medicinal principles 


and imbedded with countless gravels, ellip- | t 


and stuffed with ochraceous 
earths. Not seldom, the weathering and dis- 
integration of the softer rock around set 
them free, when they drop, some to the floor 
of the cave, others upon those ledges, and 
rest there; they are picked up and taken 
home as seasonable mementos by the pious 


soid, hollow, 


o be in its nature especially warming (Li 
Shi-Chin, ut supra). 

The nineteenth emblem of the original 
Physiologus was the vulture, assisted in 
birth by a stone with a loose kernel (‘ Encye. 
Brit,’ 11th ed., vol. xxii., p. 553). Since 
the eagle and the vulture are both falconi- 


i form birds, the ancients must have thought 
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it a trifling affair to transpose them in the | Taking into consideration that many folks 
tale. According to Pliny, bk. xxx, ch. 47,|in Asia and Kurope have legends like that 
a vulture’s feather, placed beneath the feet |of Romulus and Remus, who are said to 
of the woman, accelerates parturition. | have been suckled by wild beasts, such as 

Maspero in his ‘ Dawn of Civilization,’ | tigresses and she-wolves, we should not reject 
London, 1894, p. 699, gives a Chaldean | as a fiction every record of a child somewhile 
legend telling how the compassionate eagle spared of life in an eagle’s nest, as if await- 
of the sun god Shamash volunteered to carry | ing the arrival of a person for its rescue and 





the hero Etana to the heaven of the warrior- | adoption. Such occurrences must hava 
goddess Ishtar, there to let him secure for greatly enhanced, if not solely originated, 
the belief in the eagle being the bringer of 


his wife the plant which was supposed to | L 
facilitate delivery, and how, before their | fecundity (see my article, ‘ Legends of the 
arrival there, he lost courage, let go his | Tiger, in the Tavyé, Tokyo, January, 1914, 
hold, and was dashed to pieces on the ground. | PP- 156-158, quoting the Chinese annals, 
Very probably this is the oldest instance on | ‘ Chun-tsiu-tso-shi-chuen,’ fifth cent., B.C., 
record of all the objects formed to ease | tom. x., and Ball’s ‘ Jungle Life in India,’ 
childbirth. | 1880, p. 457, seq.). 

It is worthy to note in this connection | 
that often the eagle is made a bringer of | 
fecundity. Pliny narrates of an eagle, that | 
immediately after the wedding of Augustus it | 


Kumacusu Mrnaxkata. 
Tanabe Kii, Japan. 


(To be continued). 








let fall, as an omen of fecundity in the | 


family of Augustus, into the lap of Livia 
Drusilla, a white hen with a branch of 
laurel in its beak; this branch was planted 
and grew into a dense laurel-grove; the hen 
had so many descendants that afterwards 
the villa where this happened was called 
the Villa of the Hens. Suetonius adds that 
in the last year of the life of Nero all the 
hens died, and all the laurel plants were 
dried up (Gubernatis, ‘ Zoological Myth- 
ology,’ 1872, vol. ii., p. 196). Dasharata, 
King of Ayodhya, being childless, once per- 
formed a sacrifice, thereby to obtain male 
issue. On the completion of the ceremony 
a heavenly being rose out of the sacrificial 
fire and presented the King with a celestial 
preparation called pdyas, which he directed 
the king to give to his wives. The king 
divided it among his three wives, but the 
share of one of them was snatched away by 
aneagle. It was dropped into the hands of 
Anjani, who was herself childless and was 
practising austerities for the sake of obtain- 
ingason, After partaking of the payas she 
gave birth to the god Hanuman. celebrated 


in Ramayana (Jackson and Enthoven, 
‘Gujarat Folklore Netes,? Bombay, 1914, 
p. 54), 

The Japanese family of Washi Zumi 


(literally, Found in an Eagle’s Nest) is 
derived from a warrior, who was found by 
his master, the lord of Takatsuki, as a baby 
in an eagle’s nest (Kiché, ‘ Okinagusa,’ 
eighteenth cent., tom. iii). For other 
examples of such finds see 12 S. xii. 136. 


A ParaBie or Erernity (12 S. xii. 370).— 
A Chinese dictionary of enumerative Budd- 
hist words entitled ‘ Ta-ming-san-tsang- 
fah-su,’ and compiled by Yih-ji and others, 
in the fifteenth century a.p., explains as 
follows the term ‘ Five Parables of Great 
Kalpa,’ a period during which a physical 
universe is formed and destroyed :— 

Cut up all the plants of tha three thonsand 
great worlds into pieces, each one inch long; 
let a man take one of them at the end of 
every hundred years; when he has taken up 
all of them thus, one kalpa is finished. The 
river Ganges is 40 li wide and full of sand 
grains as fine as flour; let a man take 
one of them at the end of every hundred 
years: when he has taken them all up 
one kalpa is finished. Fill up a square 
city, having each side 100 li long with mustard- 
seeds Neg rest ut supra]. Let there be a quad- 
rangular rocky prism half yodjana high and 
two yodjanas broad, and cause an angel to 
descend from the Tuchita heaven to flap it 
with the garment only six chu in weight, but 
once in every century: when the rock is en- 
tirely worn away. one kalpa will have ended. 

From the ‘ Bukkyé Daijii,’ vol. i. p. 1163, 
Tokyo, 1913, we learn the two of these five 
parables, the mustard seeds and the rock- 
flapping to be most frequently cited in 
Buddhist works. 

Kumacusu Mrnakata. 
Tanabe, Kii. Japan. 

Burtep 1n Linen (12 S. xii. 512; 13 S. 
i. 33).—Nearly forty years back, when prac- 
tising in E. Sussex, I collected a good many 
accounts of old-world habits and _ customs. 
Among them TI recollect having been told, 
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by an old nurse, that paupers carried out | 
the law for burial in woollen by combing a 
fleece into the coffin and over the corpse. | 
The fleece was supplied by the churchwar- | 
den or overseer. This permitted the oath to | 
be taken when the affidavit was sworn, as 
the person was really buried in wool. The, 
strict law, however, was not always followed, 
as there was generally a winding-sheet or 
shroud besides, and this was not always of 
wool. I have undertakers’ bills for the 
burial of an old surgeon in 1815. The coffin 
was lined with ordinary and the shroud was 
of best flannel. 

The variety of entries in the register 
books of ‘‘ Affidavits’ in this part of Kent | 
is somewhat remarkable. Possibly a_ sep- 
arate book was kept, but I know of none. 
The rule was so generally kept that only the 
burials in linen were noted, and then because 
of the penalty, £5, half of which went to 
the poor of the parish and the other half. 
to the informer. 

Coffins were uncommon except for those 
who could afford them, and that is why the | 
older churchyards were in continuous use. 
[I har calculated irom the Burial register 
here, allowing for the enormous mortality 
which existed down to the early years of the 
last century, that no less than 10,000 burials 
have taken place in the 3 of an acre which 
is rather more than the area of the old 
churchyard here. No sooner were coffins 
fashionable than extensions of burial-grounds | 
became necessary. A quite remarkable chap- 
ter can be written on this subject. 

F. Wrrtram Cock, M.D. 

Ashford. Kent. 


Joun Grant (12 S. xii. 271).—(1) John | 
Grant was appointed Ensign, 84th Foot | 


| beth Peirce. 


Europeans and 4,000 Sepoys, including 400 
of the 84th, then under orders for England 
to be disbanded. 

(2) I do not think there is any connec. 
tion whatever with Mr. John Grant (men. 
tioned in the ‘ Life’ of Lieut.-General Sir 
Eyre Coote, K.B.), who received the rank of 
Major. Lieutenant John Grant retained his 
rank on the half-pay list, and disappears 
from the Army List, 1805. 

(3) The Captain John Grant, Brigade 
Major of the 4th Infantry Brigade, St, 
Thomas’s Mount, in 1781, would most likely 


| be one of the two Captains John Grant, of 


the 42nd Regiment, serving in Madras at 
that time . 
W. E. Govier, 
Sen. Lib. Attendant, War Office. 


Ricuarp BaRrwett (13 S. i. 10).—William 
Barwell, President of Bengal, was thre 
times married: (1) 12 February, 1730, to 
Elizabeth Eyre; (2) 21 Nov., 1732, to Ann 
Atkinson; (3) 27 February, 1739, to Eliza- 
Richard Barwell was thus the 
son of the third wife. All three marriages 
took place at Calcutta, but the Registers at 
the India Office, whence the above informa- 
tion is taken, contain no particulars of the 
family of Elizabeth Peirce. The baptisms 
of four of her children are recorded as well 
as those of two by the second wife. There 


iis also an entry of the burial of the first 
| Elizabeth Barwell on the 26th Sept., 1731. 


L. M. Anstey. 


J. C. M. Betrew (13 S. i. 31).—-We have 
two works by this author in our Fre 


| Library here: — (1) ‘ Blount Tempest,’ a 


novel in three volumes, published by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, 1865. (2) ‘ Sermons 
preached in St. Philip’s, Regent St, 


{13 8. I. Jury 28, 1993, 





(Coote’s Regt.), 27 May, 1760; Lieut., 31 | together with two Discourses delivered on 
Aug., 1761; placed on half-pay as Lieuten-| the Days of National Thanksgiving, 1856, 
ant on reduction, 1763 to 1804; he died 1831. | 1856,’ published by T. & W. Boone, of 29, 
This Regiment was raised on Christmas | New Bond St., London, 1856. The work is 
Day, 1758, and disbanded 1763. In 1759, it | in two volumes handsomely bound and in- 
served in India and was present at the! scribed on the covers: ‘‘ Presented to ths 
battle of Windewash, and lost there 14 killed | Public Library, Lancaster, by the Author.” 
and 39 wounded of all ranks. Served also There is also an engraving of him in our 
at the action of Cutwa, July 14, and at collection of local portraits. Can anyone 
Chose and at Auda, Nulla, Aug. 25 and | give any bibliographical particulars of other 
Sept. 4, 1763. The Regiment was com-| yolumes of sermons than those above mer- 
manded by the distinguished Eyre Coote, | tioned? Where was Mr. Bellew buried? 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. It is quite | What relation was he to Kyrle Bellew, who 
possible that Lieut. Grant was A.D.C. to | was a well-known reciter in my young days? 
Major Thomas Adams (I found no trace), | T. Cann Huaues, F.S.4- 
who was appointed to the command of 1,000 | 


Lancaster. 
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Balk, ‘ainsi COMPOSER (a3 Seas 30). al cece, Sateen Seviteitihen: where 
Jean-Antoine de Baif, the son of Frangois | his father Samuel was a farmer, and was 
J’s ambassador to the Venetian Republic, is | eduentad at Moffat Grammar School and 
better known as a poet and imitator of | Edinburg University. He went to London 
Ronsard than as a musician. There is a| and thence to Russia in 1766. He returned 
biography and selection of his poems inthe | to Scotland in 1816, having previously 
‘Morceaux Choisis des Classiques I'rangais’ | bought the Duncrieff estate in 1805 and the 
of F. L. Marcon (Paris, Garnier Freres),| Wamphray estate in 1810. He died at 
who says :— Duncrieff, Moffatt, in 1823, when that estate 

Cet érudit toujours en quéte de nouveauteés | passed to the Rollo family. It has been 
et en veine de galanteries potiques, dont un | sold since the death 6f the late Lord Rollo 
portrait, grave en tete du choix de ses poésies | * pai : ? 
publié en 1374 par M. Becq de Fouquiéres, | @ grandson of Dr. Rogerson. Dr. Rogerson 
nous montre la chevaleresque et haute mine, | is buried in Wamphray churchyard. 
devait faire bonne figure dans cette Académie Dr, James Mounsey, physician to the 
a “ a gg eagle go a | Empress Elizabeth, who reigned from 1741 to 
établit et présida pandant vingt ans dans sa | 1761, was born at Skiponyre, in the parish 
maison de Saint Victor, et que visitait Henri | of Tinwald, Dumfriesshire. He was a 
ale = pn Allene dala gyre | nephew or great-nephew of William Pater- 
r S. illes ¢ 1 s de 
Rees divers, sept 7 hasan cing de Jeux et | son (1658-1719), founder of the Bank of 
Passe-Zemps. | Ses Ktrenes de pocaie francoéze en | England, as to whom see the ‘ D. N. B. 
vers mezures sont de 1574. Ses Mimes de 1576. His successor at the Russian Court was 

There is likewise an account of de Baif as| Dr. Matthew Halliday, born at Lochbrow, 
a musician in the ‘ Biographie Universelle | son of William Halliday, who died in 
des Musiciens’ of Francois Joseph Fétis, | | Russia about the middle of the eighteenth 
who gives the following list of his known | century. His grandson was Sir Frederick 
works relating to music: (1) ‘ Instruction | James Halliday, K.C.B. (1806-1901), who 
pour toute musique des huit divers tons, en | was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 
tablature de Luth’ (Parts, 15 . . in 8vo.); 1854 to 1859. 

(2) ‘Instruction pour apprendre Ja tabla- Before Dr. Mounsey, one Dr. Grieve of 
ture de quiterne’ [guitare] (Paris, 15. . .); | Peeblesshire had practised at the Russian 
(3) ‘Douze chansons spirituelles, paroles et Court. His nephew Capt. Grieve, R.N., 
musique ’ (Paris, Adrien Le Roy, 1562, in | married Elizabeth Mounsey (1731- 1815), a 
4to.); and (4) ‘ Premier et deuxieme liv res | | cousin of Dr. Rogerson. 
des chansons & quatre parties’ (Paris, There is some information about these 
1578-1580). Fétis does not mention any- | families in the ‘ New Statistical Account of 
thing about his having ‘ ‘ written music for | Scotland (Dum friesshire),’ published in 
the performance of Trissino’s ‘ Sofonisba.’”’ | 1841 under the parishes of Tinwald, John- 
It was more probably the work of a con-| stone and Wamphray, and there is also a 
temporary: Italian composer. J. A. de Baif | small book on Wamphray, by John Pater- 
would have been the last person in the world son, published in 1906,, and now out of 
to have set a rival poet’s verses to music. __ print. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. | Joun R. WartnewRicHr. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. | 

Toe Puysicran cr Catnertne IL or | Wryecortar Hatt, Lancasnrre (13 S. 
Russra (12 S. xii. 476; 13 S. i. 17).—I am | 31).—There is a description of this hall in 
told that some account of Dr John Roger-| the ‘V. C. H.’ of Lancashire, vol. vi, 
son is to be found in Mr, A. Francis Steu-| pp. 549-551, where the name is spelt 
art’s ‘Scottish Influences in Russian His | “ Wycoller,”’ though 1 believe the usual spel- 
tory’ (Glasgow, 1912) ; but being ‘now | ling’ is ‘‘ Wycollar.”” It gives a plan of the 
abroad I have been unable to consult the) | house at P. 550. The place is described in 
book. An Edinburgh correspondent has very | Ormerod’s ‘ Calderdale,’ which also contains 
kindly given me the following information | a view of the house. There is an unusually 
about. Dr. Rogerson, and his two Dumfries- | | ares number of superstitious and other 
shire predecessors. | stories connected with Wycollar, for which 

Dr. John Rogerson (1741—1823), physi- | see the Manchester City News N. & Q., 
cian to the Empress Catherine and the Em- |v. 173. The legend of the spectre horseman 
Perors Paul and Alexander, was born at/| alleged to visit the hall (apparently a 
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variant of the widely spread myth of the 
Wild Huntsman) is contained in Harland 
and Wilkinson’s ‘ Legends and Traditions of 
Lancashire,’ and the same authors, in their 
‘Folk Lore of Lancashire,’ give an account 
of the way Christmas was kept at Wycollar 
by the Cunliffes in the olden time. They 
quoted it from the first edition of Baines’s 
‘Lancashire,’ where itis said to have been 
taken from an ancient MS. of the Cunliffe 
family; but a note in the last edition of 
Whitaker’s ‘ Whalley ’ considers the account 
contained in Baines to be a modern fabrica- 
tion. Carr’s ‘ Annals of Colne’ contains a 
short mention of several stories connected 
with Wycollar, and Gregson’s ‘ Portfolio of 
Lancashire Fragments’ gives an engraving 
of a large fire-place in the hall, but the 
drawing appears to have been reversed in 
making the wood-block, as the door and the 


window are shown in the engraving on the | 


wrong side of the fire-place. 

Wycollar is supposed to be the original of 
Ferndean Manor of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and in the 
Thornton edition of that work an illustra- 
tion of the hall is given. The building is 


also described by Halliwell Sutcliffe in ‘ Mis- | 


tress Barbara Cunliffe.’ 
Wm. Serr Wexxs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Wycoller or Wykeoller Hall was in the 
possesion of Piers Hartley, gentleman, in 
22 Henry VII (1506-7), and passed in mar- 
riage with the heiress of that family, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, to 
Nicholas Cunliffe of Hollins, gentleman, 
whose descendant Henry 
Esquire, dying in the year 1819, the estate 
was purchased, under Decree of Chancery, by 
the mortgagee, the Rev. John Oldham (see 


Cheltham Soc., Old Series, vol. xxi, p. 327). | 


R. Harereaves-Mawpstey. 


Mr. Rennie will find a paper on this Hall | 


in Vol. iv of the Transactions of the Lan- 


eashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society | 


(pp. 173-181), by Major-Gen. C. H. Owen 
(then of Hartley Wintney, Winckfield, 
Hants, and now of Hanley, Camberley, Sur- 
rey). It contains a plate of the Hall. The 
Society visited the Hall on 18 May, 1901. 
The Italian porch and oriel window  for- 
merly in the Hall were at that date at 
Emmott House and Trawden respectively. 
The connection of the Hall with the Brontes 
is well known. It is suggested that the Hall 
was the original of ‘“‘ Fern Dene” in ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ and that the heights above were 


Owen-Cunliffe, | 


“Wuthering Heights.” See also the not 
on ‘‘ Ferndean Manor’’ in Mr. Herber 
Wroot's ‘ Persons and Places of the Bronts 
Novels,’ published by the Bronte Society in 
January, 1902. Perhaps Mr. Burim 
Woop would give your readers the benefit of 
his wide knowledge on this question. 
T. Cann Hucuss, F.s.4, 
Lancaster. 


[Mr. F. Crooxs, Mr. J. B. McGovern, and 
Mr. ARCHIBALD SpARKE also thanked for replies], 


JacopeaN Erricres (12 $8. xii. 510).—The 
skulls in the hands of effigies of chiidren in 
Jacobean monuments denote that they died 
before their parents, and stillborn babies are 
represented in swaddling bands. This may 
be seen on many monuments of the date. 
Ursula Cope married John Doyley. She 
| died in 1681 and is buried at Box in Wilts. 
Sir Cope Doyley was her son; she had a 
jnumerous family. G. E. C.  baronetage 
| gives another Doyley Baronet, of Norfolk, as 
well as Doyley of Chiselhampton, Co. Oxon, 
but does not give the marriage with Ursula 
Cope. The pedigree is somewhat involved as 
to dates. I fancy the Hambledon tomb may 
| have been repainted and the dates  incor- 
rectly put. 





EK. E. Corte. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Rooptorts (12 §. xii. 510; 13 S. i. 387).— 
The late Matthew MHolbeche Bloxam, of 
Rugby, a noted antiquary, read a paper 
‘On Rood Screens, Rood Lofts, and Rood 
| Altars,’ at a meeting of the Lincoln Dio- 
cesan Architectural Society, held at Mans- 
| field, June 24, 1874. It was published in 
'the Reports of the Associated Societies for 
| 1874, pp. 10. 
Lezs Know es. 


Honywoon’s RecrMent (13 S. i. 9, 57). 
—General of Horse Philip Honywood com. 
|manded the regiment subsequently known as 
the 1st Dragoon Guards, from 1743 till 1782. 
There is no reference to a Christopher Wren 
in the Commission Books (W.O. 25/21-22) 
of this period, but one Stephen Wren was 
appointed Cornet in the regiment, May 7, 
1742, and promoted Lieutenant Nov. 2, 
1744; he resigned in 1747, his successor’s 
promotion being dated Apr. 24. 
J. B. WaHrrMore. 


Tue Stocks (12 S. xii. 476, and refer- 
ences there given).—The side stones of the 
stocks are in existence in situ at Airton, 





[13 S. I. Jony 28, 1993. 
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near Kirby Malham, in the West Riding. 
I saw them on Whit-Monday last. 
Wm. Ser WEEKS. 

Since writing to you on this subject, lL 
have revisited the village green at Upper | 
Woodcote, about 14 miles from 
Surrey, and found the stocks still there 
though rather more dilapidated in appear- | 
ance than when I saw them some few years 
ago. They are at the corner of the road | 
that leads from the green to Silver Lane | 
and thence to Foxley Lane and Purley, | 
The upper and lower leg pieces and the up- 
right remain ; in the former are four leg 
holes, and the latter is iron bound at the 
top and has suspended from the top an iron 
rod with three “‘ collars,’”’ one larger than 
the others, which were perhaps intended for 
arm holes. 

The village green is, 1 think, a ‘‘make- 
believe’? one, as there is nothing to show 
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Purley, | | 


| 


that there was ever a village here, and the | 
stocks were probably acquired elsewhere and | 


set up here to add to the vraisemblance. 
The green is now, as a square stone monu- 
ment informs us, dedicated to the public in 
memory of the men of Purley and Woodcote 
who gave up their lives in the defence of 
their country in the Great War. Their 
names are recorded on the monument. 
When I first visited the green there was 
only a single house there, the Lord Roberts 
(temperance) public house; 1 
eight villas round it, but still no village. 

At Shipley, Yorkshire, there used to be 
stocks close to the old Vicarage. These have 
been set up in Saltaire Park, now called 
Roberts Park, adjoining Shipley. 

There were also stocks at Bradford, which 
were actually in use in ‘‘drunk and dis- 
orderly ’’ cases so late as the decade 1875-85, 


now there are: 


| main discussions, 


Mr. S. Scott, one of the magistrates, pre- | 


ferring to inflict the punishment of confine- 
ment in the stocks to fining or sending the 
delinquents to gaol, as these sentences often 
had the effect of punishing their wives and 
families as well, or in a _ greater degree. 


Prnry Lewis. 
Was there any definitely prescribed posi- 


tion for the erection of this instrument of | 


punishment, in town or village ? 

In Scotland I have noticed stocks outside 
church gates; in England, more frequently 
in some conspicuous position, near the 
market place. 

Stocks, unrecorded so far by your corres- | 


as Wellington’s. 
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pondents, stand outside my keeper’s  cot- 
tage on the roadside, Little Longstone, 
Derbyshire. He says they have been in this 
situation since he was a boy, some 70 years 
ago, though he has been told that formerly 
they were fixed on the opposite side of the 
road. 
F, Brapsury. 

Sheffield. 

Bovatnge (BEAvvEysN?) (12 S. xii. 293, 
359).—I thank Mr. N. W. Hitt for the in- 
formation he kindly gave, but this is not 
‘sufficient. The Irish branch of the Hazelton 
family ‘‘named their manor in Ireland 
Bovaine when they emigrated from England. 
It obviously is of English origin and not 
Celtic, which the original Irish name would 
be.”? Should any reader come across the 
name, or a variant of it, in England, I hope 
a note of the same will appear in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Hersert SouTHAM. 


ATTRIBUTION oF Two EprcRraMMatic Say- 
tnGs (128. xii. 452).—‘‘ There is nothing so 
dreadful as a great victory, except a great 
defeat,’’ is the version given in Hoyts’s 
‘New Encyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions,’ 1920, which states that it is quoted 
Emerson, however, ascribes 
it to D’ Argenson, as reported by Grimm. 

N. W. Hr11. 





Notes on Books. 


The Principles of English Metre. 
Smith. (Oxford University Press. 
net). 

ANYONE who masters this careful, minute study 

of English metres will get a new grasp of 

methods of verse-making not only in English. 

Professor Smith divides his subject into three 

of primary, secondary and 

tertiary rhythms, that is, respectively, of feet, 
lines and stanzas. He proceeds largely by the 
scansion of innumerable individual lines, many 
of which he goes over and over again from 


By Egerton 
12s. 6d. 


slightly different points of view with perhaps 
| unnecessary persistence. In fact the book as 
a whole would have gained by being condensed 


There is something to be said for the stocks. | ang sy Serine ee 


There is almost nothing actually new to be 
said about this well-worn subject of English 
metre, nor can one hope for final conclusions in 
it. The points of interest in a book like this 
are to be found in freshness of handling, in 


| the skill which makes technical explanations 


} 


| of 


clear and pleasing, and in the chances of seeing 
well-known lines re-scanned to elicit a new 
music. With these goes treatment of the work 
earlier critics. Apart from the few 
| longueurs we find that Professor Smith succeeds. 
| His treatment of the arsis and thesis, of the 
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quality of the different feet, and of the relation | 
of beat or accent to time, should bring even a 
dull ear to catch the essential movement of | 
verse. We are not able to follow him in all 
his readings, and feel particularly doubtful 
about some examples in which a verse is made 
to begin with a pause. But possibilities of dis- 
agreement rather enhance the value of the 
book, if only by stimulating the student’s atten- 
tion and quickening his ear. Professor Smith | 
has little or nothing to say about M. A. Bay- | 
field’s work on Shakespeare’s versification, and 

his discussion of verses that may be scanned 

either as trochaic or iambic leads us to think 

that, preferring the 


have dissented from him. Nevertheless, 


| Messxs. G. 


| *‘ Chasses et Péches au palais de 


iambic, he would often | 
1n | 


spite of some obvious exaggerations, Mr. Bay- | 


field’s book deserves to be taken into account. 


rhyme. f 
pression “ muted” for a studiediy imperfect 


sound weakened or dulled—we would recommend | 


the term to him. So far as we know Mrs. 
Woods is the poet who has mad : 
frequent, systematic and striking use of this 
device. The chapters on vers libres and blank 
verse paragraph structure, which involve some 
criticism of the poetry as well as of the verse 
form of the examples given, contain many good 
remarks and suggestions. Professor Smith, 


writing at Krishnagar, must have had in mind 
the wants of non-European students, and this 
pre-occupation has we think been of decided 


service to his book. The Glossarial Index of 
Terms is a useful feature. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

& E. Sarrroy, Fréres, have se 
us an interesting catalogue—No. 91—which com 
tains particulars of autographs, manuscript 
book-plates, and many good books on tog 
graphy, history, and antiquarian  subjeg 
generally. They have a copy of a Vitruviy 


| printed at Lyons in 1552, which they offer fg 


90fr.. A set of Philippe Galle’s engravinj 
Médicis,’ g 
to be in good condition, is marked 150;r. Ty 
copies of Wiggishoff’s ‘ Dictionnaire des dessing 
teurs et graveurs d’ex libris frangais "—one 
150fr., and the other at 175fr., with a collectigi 
of over a hundred examples of eightee! 
century book-plates for 100jr. may be noted & 
the collector of book-plates. For 300fr, 
offered an early MS. copy of the procés-verbal 


Professor Smith gives us some good pages on | 2 lit de justice of December, 1527, dealing will 
ve d t thi i loys tk - | a 
We do Bx Cink Ne mmsmoys She ee | document is the copy of the despatches of: 


rhyme in which the second member has the | Marbouf when ambassador of Louis XIV_ 


the Treaty of Madrid. Another historieg 


the court of the Elector of Bavaria — 400f 
Among the autographs we may mention a low 


e the most | letter from Loménie de Brienne to des Grange 


| written during his detention at Saint-Lagzan 


| 


(1692—16077.) The items entered under 
different provinces of France, which fill 
greater part of the catalogue, are well wort 
looking through. ‘= 


+ 


Messrs. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, devot 


| a good deal of their catalogue No. 225 to Fo "7 


| lore and to works on various superstition 


' Villon Society offered for 5/. 5s. 


S.P.E. Tract No. XIII. English Influence on | 


Paul Barbier. 
6d. net). 


By 
2s. 


the French Vocabulary, ii. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


Tepeats a few of the words already given for 


occurrence. He then gives a new list of Eng- 
lish words embedded in French of the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. A 
considerable number of these translate or 
modify the English word; e.g., “‘ aplanisseur,” | 
“ contrée,’ “empannel,” ‘‘ esprit public,” 
“liste noire,” ‘“‘ punissement,” “ rewiseur.”” | 
We noticed “ ultimatum ” (1761), “ pepper-pot” 
(1751), “ prospect ” (1697), “ query ” (1738), 
“love ’—in the sense or rien—({1767) and “* good 
nature” (1782). This tract includes a criticism 
of Mr. Fowler’s paper on grammatical inver- 
sion in Tract X; a note by Mr. Fowler on the 
phrase “the irony of fate;” and a list of 
words which, it is suggested, might well be 
naturalised. Some of these are to be released | 
from italics, others to be spelt in an English | 
instead of a foreign form, and others to be | 
provided with the English plural. We could 
cheerfully 08 iy ped in most of these proposals, | 
but we find “ malease’”’ (which may _ get | 
confused with “ malice”) a rather difficult | 
substitute for malaise. 
“peony ” has already established itself. 


curious facts and beliefs, and occultism, as 

as to race history. We noticed the Chap-boo 

and Folk-lore tracts brought out in a thi 
ls COR 

tains ‘ Thomas Hickathrift,’ ‘Mother Bunchy 

‘Patient Grisel,’ ‘The Seven Wise Masters, 

and ‘ Richard Whittington, in five volum 


In this second tract on his subject, M. Barbier | De Grout’ | Religious Eystem of Coley am 


not be missed—6. vols. (1892-1910), 14/.; nor 


the sake of supplying earlier instances of their | Aatgead 3 the “ English Dialect Dictionary 


Of the numerous Egyptian books the hes 
is Brugsch’s _‘ Hieroglyphisch - Demotisché 
Worterbuch . . .’—1868-82, 97. 9s. The classica 


| books include some attractive Aldines: Luciali 


1513—2/. 10s.; 


Lucan, 1502—3/. 3s.; Lucretius, 
1515—2/. 10s. : 


A copy of Tyrrell and Purser’ 


| edition of Cicero’s letters—7 vols. for 3. 


should soon be snapped up. ‘There is also) 


| Offered for 187. 18s., a copy of the second 
|‘ potest”? issue of the Pine Horace, said 
| be a good one. 


¢ Vicars’s translation of ‘ 
XII Aeneids of Virgil, the most renowne 
Laureat-Prince of Latine-Poets’ in a bindil 
by Zaehnsdorf and with the Elton books 
(1632) is to be had for 6/. 6s. A Guillin 


|‘ Display of Heraldry ’"—coloured copy, 16 


Surely the spelling | 147. 


does not seem too dear at 12/. 12s. Amoi 
recent books which are growing rare we noticed 
von Hiigel’s ‘ Mystical Element of Religion’ = 
4’. 4s. A German edition of Eusebius. fp 
lished at Leipzig in 1903-9—1/. 15s.; and a co 
of the edition of the ‘Orlando furioso,’ printed 
at Venice in 1584 by Francesco de Franceschi= 
14s. must conclude a briet selection from# 


i list of varied interest. 
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